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THE BATTLE AND THE MONUMENT. 


By Hon. F. W. LINCOLN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT ASSOCIATION. 


maear Mr. Editor of Every Other Sunday : 

a 7] you are to have a picture of Bunker Hill Monument 
in the next number of your valuable paper, I will, 
at your request, write a few lines for the perusal of 
your young readers. Those who attend school 
probably know something of American History, and 
of the battle in which our Revolutionary Fathers, and the British 
army fought on the heights of Charlestown. 

The English troops, who were sent by King George the third to 
enforce unjust laws upon his subjects in the American Colonies, 
were encamped on the Common or were living in the houses of 
the inhabitants of the town of Boston. 

In camp, at Cambridge and Roxbury, were assembled patriotic 
soldiers from Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Connecticut. 
This period is called in history “the Siege of Boston.” 

These troops were under the command of General Ward of 
Massachusetts, who sent a detachment, under Colonel Prescott, to 
build a fortification on the hill which was nearest to the town. 

This was on the night of the 16th of June, 1775. On the 
morning of the 17th, the king’s troops were struck with amaze- 
ment on the discovery of these works. They had not believed 
that these people, whom they despised and called Yankees and 
rebels, could have the courage and audacity to undertake such a 
defiance of their power. 

The commander of the military and naval forces of the king 
immediately rallied his men to arms, and taking boats, for there 
were no bridges on the Charles River, landed his troops on the 
Charlestown shores, near the foot of the hill. The British troops 
greatly outnumbered those of the Americans, or, as they were 
sometimes called, the Provincials. Having had much experience 
in the European wars in which they had engaged before they were 
sent to this country, they thought that they could easily surround 
our troops, or drive them from the hill, as they possessed a full 
supply of the munitions of war. 

On the side of the patriots, the number of men was limited. 
They were inferior in discipline ; their arms were miscellaneous 


. in character, and without bayonets, while they had only a small 


stock of powder. 

The combat between these two armies for the possession of these 
heights is known as the “Battle of Bunker Hill.’’ It was the 
first great battle of that era in our country’s history. There were 
three attacks of the enemy on the works. The third attack was 
successful, and the patriots gave way and retreated. Although in 
a certain sense it was a defeat, yet it has been claimed, judging 
by the results which followed, to be a victory. The king’s troops 
found that such was the spirit and determination of the patriots, 
that with all their means they could not conquer this part of the 
country; and after some months of inglorious idleness within the 
walls of the town, they departed never more to return. 
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BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


The tall shaft on Bunker Hill, which can be seen for many miles on sea and 
land, stands upon the ground where the battle was fought. The corner-stone was 
laid, on June 17, 1825, in the presence of Lafayette, some of the surviving soldiers 
of the battle, and a great multitude of the people. An oration was given by the 
great statesman, Daniel Webster, who also gave another oration when it was fin- 
ished, in June, 1843, No doubt a portion of those orations are familiar to the 
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school-boys at the present day, as selections 
are in the school-books, and often used for 
declamation. 

The monument was built by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the people. It is in the charge of 
an association organized for the purpose, who 
annually meet on the anniversary of the battle, 
for the election of officers, with an address com- 
memorating the valor of the patriots in achieving 
the independence of our country, and securing 
the blessing of civil and religious liberty which 
we enjoy as a people. 

On the grounds in front of the monument 
stands a bronze statue of Colonel Prescott. In 
the lodge at the base of the monument there is 
a marble statue of General Warren, an original 
portrait of Lafayette, and some relics connected 
with the battle. 

The monument is constructed of Quiney Gran-’ 
ite, for the transportation of which was built the 
first railroad in the United States, at Quincy. 

It is 221 feet high, with 294 steps to ascend 
it. At the top, is a circular chamber with four 
windows facing the four cardinal points. Here 
are two brass field-pieces called the Hancock and 
Adams, which were used in the battle. 

In the front of the entrance, at the base, is a 
model of the first monument, erected by “ King 
Solomon’s Lodge,” of Charlestown, in memory of 
General Warren, who was killed in the battle. 

The grounds are always open to the public, 
and from forty to fifty thousand people ascend to 
the top of the monument every year. Distin- 
guished men, pnblic bodies, and classes for the 
study of history in public or private schools, are 
admitted to the monument without fee. 

As the children of this generation see this tall 
shaft towering to the skies, let them remember 
the sacrifices that were made by the patriots of 
the Revolution, and resolve that they themselves 
will make every effort in their power to become 
good citizens and an honor to their country. 


Boston, June 7, 1892. 


It’s faith m something and enthusiasm Jor some- 
thing that makes a life worth looking at. 
OLtvER WrnDELL Houmes. 


DANDELION. 
BY B. H. THAYER. 
ALL love the scented wood-flowers 
That come in early spring, 
But none of them are welcomed more 
Than this plain yellow thing. 


We have no need to search for it 
In distant woods away; 

It dares to come in open fields, 
And with the sunshine play. 


It has no fear of storm or frost ; 
It lifts its head on high, 

To gather up the sunshine 
And nod to passers-by. 


I dare to call it beauteous, 
In yellow coat so bright; 

I dare to call it beautiful, 
In feather garb so light. 


In dress of sober quaker gray, 
It changed into a ball — 

Breathe lightly, lest it fly away, 
And goes beyond recall. 


A zephyr kissed its filmy wings, 
And sent them through the air; 

It gave to earth each tiny seed, 
To spring up everywhere, 
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SISTER CATHERINE. 
BY E, W. PEATTIE, 


HE emigrant room of the depot was, 
in Chicago, crowded full of dirty, 
anxious, odorous men and women. 
All among the men and women 
were children, struggling in the 

swaying mass. At the door stood the officers 

examining the addresses. These were sewed on 
the hats or caps of the men, or carried in the 

In one far corner of the room 

were two little children, who peered out from 

behind a pile of sacks, as if looking for some one. 

‘¢ She “ll be sure to come, Hilda. Don’t worry 
your heart,’’ said the boy,, soothingly. 

“Tf we could speak English, it would n’t be so 
bad, Ludwig.” 

“ Well, I speak English, don’t I?” The little 
girl laughed mockingly. Ludwig had no time to 
make a reply, for just then the crowd surged into 
their corner, and they had great work to keep 
from being trampled on. 

“Well get out for all of anybody,’ cried 
Ludwig, angrily; and seizing his sister’s hand, 
he dragged her through the swearing crowd, 
A huge Bohemian woman was just going out. 

‘Are these your children?” asked the agent. 

“Yes,” she replied, without looking around, 
and Hilda and Ludwig were pushed out. The 
Bohemian woman walked along the platform till 
she reached a line of busses. The inspector put 
her and her children into one of the vehicles, and 
asked her if Ludwig and Hilda were hers. She 
shook her head. + 

“Here, you run back to your people,” cried the 
man in German. 

Just then Hilda felt her brother’s hand tighten 
on hers. 

“ Hilda! ’’ he cried, “I’ve lost it!” 

“ What?” gasped Hilda, as they drew back 
into the shadow of the building. 

“My tag!” 

Hilda dropped her basket and looked at the 
collar of Ludwig's coat. Sure enough, the bit of 
cloth, with the address written on it, that had 
omded them over the ocean, was gone. From 
Hamburg to New York, and from New York to 
Chicago, that scrap of cloth had directed their 
way. 

“But then,” cried Hilda, 
make any difference. 
surely come.”’ 

“ Hilda,” said Ludwig, solemnly, “I don’t be- 
lieve sister ever got word. If-she had, she would 
have been here before this. I don’t think they 
ever wrote.” 

“ They,’? meant the emigrant agency, which 
had sent Hilda and Ludwig to America on the 
death of their father. Their mother had been 
dead so long that they could barely. remember 
her, and they had no other relatives except sister 
Catherine, who had come to America years before. 
The hump-backed old woman who had kept house 
for the poor father,’sold the furniture and books, 
—the dead man had been a scholar, and had 
earned his living by teaching, —and relieved the 
conscience of the neighborhood by entrusting the 
orphans to an emigrant agency. 

Hand in hand the children stood peering into 
the murky twilight for the dimly remembered 
sister, while the busses rolled away with their 
weary loads. No one saw them, hidden as they 
were in the shadow of the exposition building. 

At last Ludwig said sadly: “‘ We may as well 
start out, Hilda. 
They told a lie when they said they wrote to 


cheerily, “it won’t 
Sister Catherine will 


I think I remember the address. ~ 


Catherine. But I don’t care, aud you are not 
to mind either. A big boy like me ought to be 
able to find almost any place after coming across 
the ocean.’’ 

So they started out. Upon Ludwig’s back was 
slung a tiny violin case. Each of the children 
had baskets, so large that they almost touched 
the ground when they were carried by the handles. 
It was growing dark on the street when they 
started out. They were not altogether desolate. 
The busy streets entertained them, and they were 
delighted with the different colored lights which 
they saw on the street cars and-in the windows. 

Ludwig spoke to every one that he thought 
might understand German; but none paid atten- 
tion to them except one woman who thought they 
were beggars, and who gave Hildaapenny. The 
little girl looked at the coin for a moment, and 
then proudly returned it. At last they met a 
young fellow who wore a deal of jewelry, and who 
looked at them while they talked as if he had 
seen their sort before. 

‘¢ By Jove!” he said to a friend who was with 
him, “Did you ever see such quaint babies! 
We'll get them on a Randolph street car, and 
if the boy has the right address, that will take 
them to sister Catherine.” 

He lifted them on a car a few moments after, 
and told the conductor where they wished to go. 
Hilda saw him pay their fare for them, and then 
kiss his hand to her, calling, “ Gliick auf,” as he 
did so. Then she slipped into a corner, and in 
another instant was asleep. She knew nothing 
till the conductor aroused her, and set her off the 
car beside Ludwig. The conductor motioned 
which way they were to go, and repeated, “ swei 
block, swei block,” till Ludwig laughed outright. 
It was very hard walking with those great baskets. 
The children were bruised and sore with their 
long journey in the rough emigrant car, and faint 
for want of a hearty meal. But they managed to 
toil on till they found a house which they felt sure 
was the one mentioned in the address, and tugged 
each other up a long flight of stairs and rane the 
bell. A girl thrust her head out of the door and 
stared at them. 

“Catherine Baur,’’ said Ludwig, “live ?” 

The girl shook her head and closed the door. 
They tried a dozen other houses with like success. 
Once they heard a clock strike nine through the 
open door, and soon after that the houses began 
to get dark. 

Ludwig got discouraged. 

‘“‘T wish we were dead!” he said suddenly, 
and burst into tears. 

“You ’re hungry,” said Hilda, pityingly. “It’s 
no wonder that you feel bad. Let us buy some- 
thing to eat.” 

But they found all of the shops cnieal 

““We have been very stupid!” cried the little 
girl, trying to keep the disappointment out of her 
voice. “I know you are sick of the pretzels and 
the water-biscuits, but we must do with them to- 
night.’ 

So they sat together on a doorstep and tried to 
eat, but they could no longer swallow the unin- 
viting fare. Hilda took their cloaks out of the 
basket. 

“They will keep the mist off a bit,’’ she said. 

“Poor Hilda,’’? sobbed Ludwig, “what will 
become of you? Where shall I take you to- 
night.” 

Few people passed, for it was near the out- 
skirts of the city. The children walked down the 
street slowly, Hilda with her teeth tightly clinched, 
Ludwig still sobbing. As they were passing an 


alley, they heard the creaking of a swinging- 
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door, and it was Hilda who thought of hunting 
it out. They stumbled through it into a shed 
among a lot of wood. The place was free from 
animals, and they laid down with their arms 
tight about each other, and in spite of the hard- 
ness of the floor, were soon asleep. 

They were awakened in the morning by the 
opening of a door. 

“Ludwig!” called Hilda, sitting upright, and 
giving her brother a shake, “a black man!” 

[To be concluded in next number. ] 


I find the great thing in this world is, not so 
much where we stand, as in what direction we are 
moving. To reach the port of heaven, we must sail 
sometimes with the wind and sometimes against it, — 
but we must sail, and not drift, nor lie at anchor. 

OLIVER WENDELL HotmzEs. 


THE BATTLE OF FLOWERS. 
BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


agi IS is how it came about. In the 
m| early spring of 1891 President and 
Mrs. Harrison visited Southern 
California. Wherever they went 

- people vied with one another to 
show attentions to the distinguished guests. At 
Redlands and at Riverside the presidential party 
were driven through the great orange groves. In 
full sight of grand snow-covered mountains they 
looked upon the beautiful fruit-trees with their 
glistening green leaves, fragrant white blossoms, 
and rich golden oranges. At Pasadena they rode 
past pleasant homes that looked like so many 
bowers of roses and lilies. They saw on the 
green uplands, that gently rise to the foothills of 


the Sierra Madre range, broad bands of orange- 


colored poppies stretching away for miles, and 
looking like a circlet of shining gold. Now, 
Santa Barbara, the beautiful town that nestles 
close to the feet of the Saint Inez mountains, and 
dips her own feet in the clear waters of the 
Pacific, — Santa Barbara heard how it was faring 
with the President and his wife, and resolved to 
surpass all her neighbors in her entertainment of 
the visitors from Washington. So she sum- 
moned her youths and her maidens, and bade 
them assemble one bright April day and reveal 
to their astonished guests the wealth of flowers 
that Santa Barbara possessed. On a grand 
stand, that was simply covered with flowers, sat 
the President and his party, while before them 
passed the long floral procession. One carriage 
was a bower of violets, another was a mass of 
pampas plumes, while others, equally beautiful, 
were variously adorned with nasturtiums, wild 
mustard blossoms, marguerites, acacias, calla 
lilies, orange blossoms, marigolds, wisterias, 
geraniums, and roses. As the carriages passed 
one another in converging lines, the occupants 
threw flowers at those who were riding by, and 
also at the sitters on the grand stand. It wasa 
real battle of flowers, and the valiant young sol- 
diers fairly tired themselves out pelting one an- 
other with the tiny bouquets. 

This year, although no distinguished guests 
were to visit their town, the people of Santa 
Barbara resolved to hold in April a grand Floral 
Carnival, and to make this the finest exhibition 
of flowers ever seen even in Southern California. 
It was the good fortune of the former editor of 
Every Orner Sunpay to be present at this 
fairy Festival of Flowers. Having been honored 
with an invitation to serve as one of the judges, 
his seat on the grand stand, near the president of 


_and covered, of course, with flowers. 


the day, gave him a good opportunity to see the 
procession and witness the floral battle. The day 
was perfect, and the sky, the sea, and the green 
hills made a lovely framework for the open-air 
picture. Hundreds of spectators thronged the 
broad street that led to the place where the con- 
flict was to take place. Here for a long distance 
tiers of seats had been built up on either side of 
the roadway, which were occupied by fully a 
thousand persons, many of whom had come from 
other sections of the country to see the novel 
parade. The procession was headed by a score 
of gay cavaliers gorgeously dressed, and riding 
steeds that were richly adorned with flowers. 
Then came a long barge decorated to look as if 
it rose from the midst of water-lilies. In dainty 
shells, placed on this barge, sat the goddess Flora 
and her attendant nymphs, all dressed in white 
Flora was 
represented, as was most proper, by a lovely 
eight-year old Spanish girl,—a descendant of 
one of the old Spanish governors of California, — 
Carmencita Dibblee. Following the barge came 
three large “floats.’? One of these represented a 
scene in a tropical wilderness, with a cocoanut- 
tree, a live (human) monkey, palms and ferns, 
and long luxuriant grass. A second looked like 
a Malay boat; while the third represented a hay- 
making scene, with a merry troup of garlanded 
haymakers, among whom we are sure we saw 
Whittier’s fair “Maud Muller.”’ The vehicles 
which came after these floats were of all sorts, — 
four-wheelers, phaetons, buggies, dog-carts; but 
all were so tastefully decorated with flowers, that 
it seemed a long procession of floral chariots. 
There was one phaeton the outlines of which were 
barely revealed beneath a mass of pale pink roses 
set against a background of silver moss. An- 
other was trimmed with white roses and wild 
violets. In another sat two maidens under a bell 
of calla lilies. One carriage had been trans- 
formed into a lovely basket of marguerites. Over 
a hundred thousand delicate white daisies were 
used to decorate this single vehicle! As there 
were more than fifty such flower-smothered car- 
riages in the procession, it is easy to estimate that 
many millions of wild and garden flowers had been 
gathered to feast our eyes that day! Time would 
fail to describe the other parts of the brilliant 
spectacle, — the scores of gay riders on prancing 
horses; the jolly company of Robin Hood and 
his merry men, with smiling Friar Tuck bringing 
up the rear: the Roman chariot and the Japanese 


Jinrikisha ; the Spanish band on horseback play- 


ing their mandolins and guitars ; the sunflower 
riding a burro; and chanticleer crowing from the 
back of a flower-covered mule ! 

The ‘‘ Battle of Flowers” began as the proces- 
sion passed the grand stand. Volleys of roses 
and marguerites were sent from side to side. 
The air was filled with rose petals, and fragrant 
with the scent of many blossoms, while the road- 
way was strewn with masses of flowers crushed by 
the passing vehicles. For at least two hours the 
procession passed up and down the long street, 
and the beautiful battle was waged till the last 
available bouquet had been thrown. Meantime 
the judges gave their verdict, and Flora, standing 
near the president of the day, placed the coveted 
banners in the hands of the prize-winners. 

Readers of Every OTHER SUNDAY, who do 
not live in California, can have little idea of the 
wealth of flowers that grow there in the fields and 
gardens. Like the air and the water, these 
flowers are free to all; for even the choice roses 
that bloom in the house-yards are generously given 
away. On a tall hedge of heliotropes, at Ventura, 


may be seen the strange inscription: “ Children 
will please pick these flowers!’ Everywhere it 
is the same. These flowers that seem to be ever 
repeating the Apostle’s words: “God is love,” 
carry also the message of human love. Surely a 
land should be filled with good men and women, 
with kind and warm-hearted children, where it is 
so easy fur every human being to express in this 
beautiful language his love for his fellow-men. 
And whenever flowers blossom let the children 
gather them and speed them on their gentle 
mission of peace and good-will on earth. 


Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The Angel 
of Life winds them up once for all, then closes the 
case, and gives the key into the hand of the Angel 


of the Resurrection. 
OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


TEDDY’S TEMPTATION. 
BY M. LOUISE FORD. 
ARL was swinging in the big 
swing in the barn, and Teddy 
~Lyman was sitting on the 
stairs patiently waiting his 
turn. 

“To-morrer’s Dec’ration 
Day, ’n I’m going to see the 
percession,” said Carl, as a 
new thought struck him. 

‘“‘ What ’s a percession, I’d 
like to know?” queried 
Teddy, looking puzzled. 

“Why, Teddy Lyman, didn’t you never see 
a percession ? Why, it’s lots of soldiers ’n folks, 
n they carry flags ’n flowers, whole armfuls, ’n 
there’s a band ’n all. It’s lots of fun. I ’mem- 
ber last year,” explained Carl, who was two years 
older than Teddy, and so knew all about it. 

“Can ev’rybody go to the percession ’n have 
flags ?” asked Teddy, growing interested. 

“No-o, not flags; the folks put ’em on the 
graves.” 

“Graves in the cem’tery, do you mean, or 
what?” 

“ Yes; all the soldiers what was in the war, ’n 
did n’t never come back, they have ’em on their 
graves, you see, ’n flowers too, so folks ’ll ’mem- 
ber,” explained Carl, still further. 

“ Oh!” was Teddy’s only answer, as he twisted 
the toe of his shoe in a big knot-hole in the floor, 
thinking hard. He did think flags were so nice; 
and he was wondering if they didn’t let little 
boys have ’em after they got through putting 
them on the graves. But he would n’t ask Carl; 
no, indeed! And he knew if he asked Joe, his 
big brother, he would only pinch his nose, and 
say, “Of course not,” and go off laughing. Big 
brothers were so disagreeable when they had a 
mind to be. The dinner-bell rang, and Teddy 
ran home as fast as his little legs would carry 
him, and then Carl happened to think he had n’t 
been very polite, for it was his swing, and he had 
kept it all the time. 

“Well, I guess he didn’t care,’ he thought, 
“sides he’s. littler’n me, ’n ought to wait. 
Wonder ’f my dinner ’s ready too;” and away he 
ran, leaving the swing, which had Jost its charm 
now nobody wanted it. 

Teddy ’s mind was full of the “ percession.” 

“Do they have truly flowers ’n truly flags?” 
he asked of Alice, his ten-year-old sister. 

“Yes; and the flags look so pretty all round. 
The school children are goin’ to march, ’n I’m 
goin’ to too. Don’t you wish you could, Teddy ? 
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Well, by ’m-by you ’ll be a big boy, and then you 
ean,” said Alice, in her “ biggest sister” tone, 
which Teddy did not enjoy at all. 

“Oh, dear, I wish Papa was at home; he ’d let 
me go, I know,” he sobbed, next morning, as 
Joe and Alice started out with their baskets full 
of flowers, to be made into bouquets and wreaths, 
leaving him and the baby in care of Nora, the 
girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyman had gone away for a few 
days, so poor Teddy must stay at home from the 
“‘percession” he had thought so much about, for 
there was no one to take him. He saw Carl go 
along holding on to his papa’s hand, and he began 
to think he was a much abused little boy. The 
more he thought about it, the more sure he was ; 
and he forgot all about the promise he had made 
Mamma to be “good as can be.” Nora was 
rocking the baby to sleep, and Teddy found his 
little red cap and ran softly down the yard and 
into the street. Carl’s house was all shut up, 
nobody there to see him; nobody anywhere 
round. : 

“T know where to go, course I do; ’n I’l} just 
go in sight of the soldiers, ’n then hide, so Alice 
or Joe can’t see me.” 

He trotted down the street, and pretty soon he 
heard the sound of music. 

“Oh, my, they ’re coming; ’n here ’s the cem’- 
tery; wonder ’f they ’ll come to this gate,” he 
thought. He watched to see. No; they were 
turning in at the large gate, and among the crowd 
that soon filled the broad paths, Teddy was not 
noticed. 

“ Oh, what darling littie flags,” he thought, as 
he watched the children placing them on the 
graves. 

Here and there, up and down, they went, too, 
with the flowers ; and, oh, how pretty everything 
did look, Teddy thought. He was so glad he 
came ! 

Then everything was still a few minutes, and 
then the music struck up again, and everybody 
becan to march away toward the town hall. 

‘Carl said the flags were to make folks ’mem- 
ber; ’n course they ‘ll member now, well ’nough, 
’thout ’em, ’n I guess they won’t mind if I take 
just a few, they ‘re so pretty,’’ said Teddy to him- 
self. There was a little voice saying to him; 
“Teddy, you must n’t;” but Teddy listened to 
the louder voice, that said: “ Yes, you can; why 
not? Nobody wants ’em now.” 

He crept very softly around among the graves, 
and took a flag here and there until he had his 
little chubby fist quite full. 

“Oh, my, what alot!” he thought; “guess Il 
sit down ’n count ’em.”’ 

He looked about for a nice place to rest, for he 
was tired with walking about so long. A few 
people were wandering around the cemetery look- 
ing at the decorations, and Teddy thought they 
might come that way and ask some questions that 
would n’t be pleasant to answer. 

Here was a big covered wagon with a sleepy 
old horse tied just outside the vate; he would 
climb in there and rest; the folks would n’t come 
out just yet, he thought. 

‘©Oh, my, what a nice cubby place,” exclaimed 
Teddy, as he climbed over the seat into the back 
of the wagon, where there were blankets and robes 
in plenty. ‘“Le’s see, here’s one, two, free, 
nine, five, ‘lebben, firteen,” he counted, “’nough 
for all my forts; aint they lovely, thouch?” and 
he handled them fondly. 

But Teddy was very, very tired, and pretty 
soon his eyes began to grow heavy, and he curled 
himself up on the soft blankets, and before he 


knew it he was fast asleep; and when Teddy was 
once asleep, his mamma often said it took a good 
deal to waken him. 

The exercises in the hall were over, and the 
people came crowding out. © 

Mr. Blanchard untied the old horse, and help- 
ing his wife up to the high seat, jerked the reins 
and told him to “ G’lang.” 

Up hill and down they rattled at a smart trot, 
and still Teddy slept on undisturbed. The old 
horse was quietly eating his dinner in the barn, 
when Mr. Blanchard lifted up the back curtain 
of the wagon in search of a blanket. 

“Of all things,” he exclaimed. ‘ Mother, 
come here a minnit,” he called; and Teddy, aroused 
by the sound, opened his eyes upon the two 
kindly, strange faces looking in at the pretty 
picture he made, with his little red cap on one 
side, and the fat little fist full of the stolen flags, 

Half frightened, he jumped up and began to 
climb over the seat to get out as he had gotten 
in. But when he looked out and saw nothing of 
the cemetery or anything he had ever seen before, 
he began to cry. 

“ Qh, dear,” he thought, “the p’liceman’s car- 
ried me off, same ’s: Nora always said he would!” 

“T want to go home,” he cried. “I’ll never 
do so any more, Mr. P’liceman. Oh, don’t take 
me up!” he screamed, as Mr. Blanchard took 
him in his strong arms to lift him down. “Ill be 
good, I truly will,’n Ill carry ’em all back. I 
don’t want to be tooken up. Oh, oh, oh!” and 
he cried as if his heart would break, and stared 
at the good old man through his tears as if he 
expected something dreadful would happen next. 

“Bless the child! he’s been a naughty boy and 
run away, so he has, and crawled in here ter 
hide. Isn’t that it, ducky?” inquired the 
farmer’s wife, wiping away his tears. He clung 
to her desperately, as a protection against the 
“y’liceman;” and she talked soothingly to him, 
and told him nothing should hurt him, and he 
soon dried his tears. 

“There, now, the sun’s comin’ out, ’n we 
won’t have any more o’ them showers,” she said; 
‘’*n when we’ve hed a bite ter eat, we ’ll kerry 
ye home; fer ye folks must be skeered about ye.” 

It was a very sorry and ashamed little boy who 
was set down at his papa’s door an hour later. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman had just returned from their 
visit, and were much alarmed to find ‘Teddy miss- 
ing. The children had been hunting for him far 
and near; and Alice hugged him tight in her 
arms, and called him her “ precious little brother,” 
while the tears ran down her cheeks, in her joy 
at seeing him safe and sound. 

This was all very pleasant, Teddy thought ; but 
those flags, —he wished he could hide them where 
he would never see them again, They had made 
him lots of trouble, and his conscience troubled 
him a good deal. He tried to keep them out of 
sight behind him, but Papa saw them, and had to 
hear the whole story, told with sobs and tears; 
and the next day, when Teddy was rested, they 
walked to the cemetery and put every one of 
them back as nearly as possible where they were 
before. 

‘“What made my little boy run away?” asked 
Mamma, as she cuddled him tight in her arms 
that night when he went to bed. 

“Wanted to see the percession,”’ sniffed Teddy, 
tucking a tearful little face down into her neck. 
“«*N nobody was here to take me, so I just tooked 
myself. ’N then I fought the flags were so cun- 
ning; I just tooked a few, only a few, Mamma,” 
he continued eagerly, lifting his face to hers to 
see what she thought about it. 


Mamma looked very sober. 

“What does Mamma always say about Teddy’s 
going away alone ?” 

“Must n’t,” sobbed Teddy. 

“And didn’t the little voice talk to him, and 
tell him so? And Teddy would n’t listen, and 
so got into more trouble. Wasn’t that the whole 
of it?” 

“Yes um,’’sobbed Teddy, penitently. “Why 
can’t I be a good boy, Mamma?” he asked 
despairingly. 

“Tt is because you let the naughty thouchts 
drive out the good ones. Now try again, Teddy, 
and see if you can’t remember to do just what 
Mamma says every time, and then you will be 
pretty sure to keep out of trouble.” 

“JT shorely will, Mamma,” said Teddy, giving 
her a loving hug and kiss. 


Don’t let your heart grow cold, and you may 
carry cheerfulness and love with you into the teens 
of your second century, if you can last so long. 

OLiveER WENDELL HOLMES, 


JOHNNIE’S REFUGE. 


Two little feet trudging over the road — 
Daylight was fading away ; 

One little face, very frightened and sad, 
Watching the shadows at play; 

Two little eyes looking up to the skies, 
One little quivering chin ; 

Two little lips parted innocently 
One little prayer to begin. 


One aged form coming over the road — 
Daylight was fading away ; 

One kindly face where from morning till eve 
Flitted the sunbeams at play. 

Two little eyes again raised to the skies; 
Cloudless the one little brow, — 

“ You need ’t take care of me longer, dear Lord ; 


I can see grandfather now.” 
Selected. 


SAINTS. No. 3. 
SAINT MARGARET AND THE DRAGON. 
BY MRS. BRADLEY GILMAN. 

S there any little boy or girl who reads 
Every OrHer Sunpay who is not fa- 
miliar with some of the beautiful pictures which 
represent young Saint Margaret, with the dragon 
beneath her feet? Sometimes Margaret has a 
string of pearls round her neck ; for the Greek 
word for her name means “pearl.” Sometimes 
she carries a daisy in her hand; indeed the 
French name for the daisy is, you know, Mar- 
guerite, and this flower was named in the saint’s 
memory. But the special signs, by which you 
may recognize a picture of her, are the palm and 
the dragon. Every painting of this saint is sure 
to have these symbols. The real Margaret was 
a lovely young girl who was born in the great city 
of Antioch, —that city which all boys and girls 
who have studied the life of the great Apostle 
Paul ought to know a great deal about. She 
was the daughter of a Pagan priest; but, when 
she was very young, she was sent away from her 
parents out into the country and put under the 

eare of a governess. 


Now, this governess was a good Christian, and 


brought up the young girl in her own beloved 
faith. When Margaret reached the age of sixteen, 
she was to return to her parents in Antioch; but, 
before that time came, she met the governor of 
the Province, who was so impressed by her beauty 


that he determined to make her his wife. In those — 


i 
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days, men chose their wives very much as little 
girls choose their dolls. They picked out a pretty 
face, and never thought of the character under- 
neath it. Thus, the governor, a rich and power- 
ful man, who was accustomed to have everything 
he wanted, took a fancy to Margaret’s face, and 
told her relatives that he wished to marry her. 
Marvzaret’s father and mother thought it a very 
fine thing that their daughter should be asked to 
be the wife of the governor ; it never occurred to 
them that she would refuse such an honor. What 
was then their horror when Margaret announced 
to them the fact that she was a Christian, and 
said that she could never, never marry a pagan 
husband. 

To be a Christian in those days was a great 
deal more difficult than to be a Unitarian to-day. 
For the Christians were not only a small, but 
adespised sect. Therefore, when Margaret called 
herself a Christian, her father and mother, and all 

_ her brothers and sisters, refused to have anything 
more to do with her. But the governor still wished 
to make her his wife, and he thought that it would 
be a very simple thing to make her give up re- 
ligion. So he called his soldiers to him, and told 
them to take the young girl and cast her 
into a dark dungeon. When they had 
kept her there for some weeks, and starved 
her until she looked like a skeleton, they 
roughly pulled her out and beat her until 
she was black and blue. But, still Mar- 
garet refused to give up her faith in 
Christ. Then, the cruel governor told 
his soldiers to apply the terrible thumb 
screws, and the poor girl’s thin fingers 
were crushed until the blood dropped 
from them onto the ground. Yet, even 
then, young as Margaret was, and keenly 
as she suffered, she never once thought 
of saving herself by denying her Lord 
and Master. After that, one legend says 
that Satan appeared before Margaret in her dun- 
geon, and that he took the form of a hideous 
dragon. But the saint, although trembling with 
fright, seized her crucifix, and he instantly fled 
before it, and left the girl fainting on the floor of 
her cell. Another legend tells us that Satan 
came a second time in the form of a dragon, and 
that this time he opened his huge mouth and 
swallowed the girl at one awful gulp. Hardly had 
she gone down his throat, when the beast burst 
asunder, and lo! Margaret stood forth unhurt. 
Then she placed her foot upon his head, and 
‘thanked God for her miraculous preservation. 

After these terrible experiences, the brave girl 
was again taken before the governor, and tor- 
tured; but finding that he was unable to make 
the girl renounce her religion, the governor or- 
dered her beheaded at once. Her courage in 
meeting her fate and her loyalty to the religion of 
Jesus Christ were such an inspiring example to the 
inhabitants of the city of Antioch that the day of 
her death five thousand converts were baptized. 

Now what lessons does the life of this famous 

- saint teach us? First, that even a young, un- 
protected girl in the face of the most frightful 
temptations and perils can be true to her religion 
and her ideals if she only have moral courage ; 
Second, that her example, if it be a noble one, 
shall have an influence which may reach from 
one end of the globe to another and may endure 
for countless centuries. 


To front a lie in arms and not to yield, 
This shows, methinks, God’s plan, 


And measure of a stulwart man. Lower... 


’ 


LETTER-BOX. 


LAWRENCE, KAN, 

DEAR Mr. Epitor, —I was much pleased to get a 
letter from you. I will tell you about my Sunday 
School. My teacher’s name is Miss Turpin, but almost 
every one in the class calls her Annie. When every one 
is there in class, we have about twenty-three. We sing 
songs, and we march for the little ones. I like the old 
church better than the new one. I hope you will come 
and visit our Sunday School. I like the Every OTuER 
SunDAY, and always did; but I like it more now, and I 
think it has grewn better. 


Yours truly, CoNnsTANCE CARRUTH. 


Boston. 
DEAR Epitor, —I get the Every OrHER SUNDAY 
in the church I go to, and like it very much. I am in 
the primary school, and study spelling and reading and 
arithmetic. We have a kitten, which we named Bess, 
She is very cunning, and plays house with us. 
Yours truly, ELLA CHAMBERLIN. 


REDCULIFF, COL. 
DrAR Epiror,—I am lame, and have to walk on 
crutches. I cannot go to school for that reason. I have 
been lame ever since I was two and a half years old. I 


THE THREE FRIENDS, —SHARP-EYES, SECURITY, SAFETY. 


go to Sunday School regularly. We get the Every 
OrHER SunpDAY. [I like the stories in it very much and 
often wish there were more of them. My name is 
Connie Phillipps. I live in Redcliff, Colorado. T am 
eleven years old. The Sunday School gave quite a nice 
entertainment Easter Sunday evening. All the Sunday- 
School children took some part in it. At Sunday School 
in the morning our teacher gave us all very pretty Easter 


cards. I am yours very sincerely, Gowin Princers 


P. S.— Please excuse the torn corner. My little baby 
sister tore it whilst Mamma was reading my letter. 


ENIGMA LX. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 9, 4, 5, is what are over the ponds in winter. 

My 2, 3, 4, 16, are at fairs. 

My 1, 7, 2, stands for Grand Army. 

My 11, 13, 14, 15, 5, is what people have to tend 
babies. 

My 11, 12, is the opposite of yes. 

My 8, 10, 6, is a kind of sheep. 

My whole is my name. 


ENIGMA LXI. 


I am composed of thirty-nine letters. 
My 1, 37, 31, 26, 8, 34, 30, 20, 1, is past time. 
My 7, 35, 33, 9, 6, 27, is what we all desire. 
My 18, 35, 29, 18, 23, 12, 39, 31, live in the sea. 
My 2, 4, 14, 19, is something we eat. 
My 10, 11, 16, 34, 1, is found in Africa. 
My 13, 28, 30, 22, is synonymous with want. 
My 15, 17, 3, 4, 25, is a gem. 
My 32, 3, 21, is a fashionable color. 
My 24 is part of a house. 
My 36 and 88, is a title. 
My whole of thirty-nine letters is something 
Longfellow has said of children. 
Brssiz BRAMHALL. 


Bouton, MAss. 
Drar Eprror, — This is the first enigma I have ever 
written. I get out some of the enigmas. I like to read 
the stories in the Every OTHER SunpDAy. I have a 
kitten that [ call Topsy; it is quite large for a kitten, 
Yours truly, GRACE Maria Nourse. 


ENIGMA LXII. 


I am composed of twenty-two letters. 

My 11, 19, 4, 22, 12, has an immense mouth. 

My 5, 12, 17, 7, may be black, white, or brown. 
My 5, 17, 7, 9, 6, 11, is like Boston streets. 

My 2, 12, 20, 5, is what I am not. 

My 18, 3, 13, 21, 10, 11, means flexible. 

My 8, 14, 1, 4, 16, is not muddy. 

My whole is my own name. EB. C. B. 


EXTENSION LAMP PUZZLE. 


* * 


* 
* 


KHKRKKKHKHEK:, 
 * 


Across, —1, a sloth; 2,to act; 3, a title; 4, a 


sphere; 5, a house and land; 6, a celebrated novel- 
ist; 7, to instruct by questions and answers; 8, mu- 
tual interchange; 9, equality of value; 10, a kind 


of parrot; 11, to dance; 12, to set down. Down, 
fireworks. Left ley, knowledge. Front /eq, fishes. 
Back leg, an emblem W. N.S. 


ANSWERS TO LETTER-BOX IN No. 18. 


Enigma L. A soft answer turneth away wrath, 
but grievous words stir up anger. 

Enigma LI. Honesty is the best policy. 

Enigma LII. Sally Freeman Dawes. 

Enigma LIII. Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion. 

Enigma LIV. San Francisco. 


What constitutes a man a gentleman ? 
a. Not trying to be a gentleman. 
b. Self-respect underlying courtesy. 
c. Knowledge and observance of the FITNESS 
OF THINGS in social inlercourse. 
OLIvER WENDELL Homes. 


LESSONS FROM LIFE. 


The following incident shows how the quick wit some- 
times follows the kind heart, and the two together bring 
noble results. 


Axour ten o’clock in the morning of the last day 
of January, 1882, a fire broke out in a great city. 
At the time the ground floor of the building where 
the fire occurred was taken up by shops, and the 
upper stories were divided into many offices. 

In the great structure there was but one stairway, 
and that one was built of wood. Indeed, a great 
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part of the old building was wooden, and so very 
dry that when on this cold and stormy Tuesday of 
January fire suddenly seized it, numbers of the 
inmates were cut off from escape, and perished in 
the flames. Yes, many lives were lost on that terri- 
ble day; but three lives’ were saved, —saved by the 
quick wit and prompt courage of a mere lad, And 
itis of this lad and what he did that I wish to tell 
you. 

When, in spite of all that the firemen could do, the 
building was wrapped in flames and smoke, till it 
seemed as if no human being could still be remain- 
ing in it, high up at a corner window on the upper 
story three unfortunate men were seen, stretching 
forth their hands. To leap down on the hard pave- 
ment far below would have been instant death. Go 
back they could not; already the smoke and heat 
and fire were close upon them. Despair was in 
their faces. What could be done? 

The firemen quickly brought ladders, but these 
were too short. The very longest of them would 
not reach half the distance. At last it seemed as if 
nothing could be done, as if these wretched men 
nust surely perish, 

But in the great crowd that stood gazing in dread 
and pity on the sight was a boy named Charley 
Wright, a boot-black. To this lad came a bright 
idea. He acted on it; he saved these three men 
from a dreadful death. 

Looking up, as all the rest were looking, Charley 
Wright saw something that set him thinking. He 
saw fastened. to the roof of the building, just above 
the window where these men were, a rope of wires. 
He saw that this rope ran across the street to the 
top of a telegraph pole on the other side; and he 
knew that if this rope could be cut at the top of the 
pole, it would fall right across the window, so that 
the three men could reach it. This was the bright 
idea that came into his mind. 

No time was to be lost. In an instant he seized 
a fireman’s axe that lay on the stones near by, 
rushed across the street, and began to climb the 
tall, smooth telegraph pole. To do this was no easy 
task in the wind and the snow; but by hard, fast, 
desperate climbing Charley soon reached the cross- 
bars, and hard and fast he worked when he got 
there. Inamomnent he had twisted the wire rope 
off. Down it fell right across the window. A great 
shout of joy went up from the crowd as one after 
another the three men came down this strange fire- 
escape safe to the ground. 

For the moment the brave boy who had rescued 
them was forgotten, but only for the moment. It 
was not long before every one had heard of Charley 
Wright and his quick wit and prompt act in the 
hour of need. 

To this brave lad the Humane Society voted a 
medal, on which were stamped the words, “Pre- 
sented to Charles Wright for saving three lives, 
January 31, 1882.” 


Full of crooked little streets; but I tell you 
Boston has opened, and kept open, more turnpikes 
that lead straight to free thought and free speech 
and free deeds than any other city of live men or 
dead men,— I don’t care how broad their streets 
are, nor how high their siceples. 

OLIVER WENDELU Homes. 


HELEN KELLER’S PETS. 
BY BERTHA SNOW. 


THE readers of Every Oruer Sunpay will recall 
the article on Helen Keller, the wonderful little girl 
at the Perkins Institution, in South Boston, who is 
deaf, dumb, and blind. If any of you have seen 
her, I know you will agree with me when I say that 
she is one of the dearest, happiest little girls in the 
world. Perhaps you wonder how she can be so 
happy, living, as she does, in such a dark, silent 
world; but let me tell you what she said to me one 
day, and then you will understand it better. I en- 


tered the parlor, and found Helen sitting on the 
sofa, looking quite serious ; and when I asked her 
what she was thinking about, she replied: “I am 
thinking about the great world, and how very good 
God is to give it to us for our home. He must love 
his children very, very dearly. I wish I could see all 
the many beautiful things ; but perhaps I shall see 
when I am a grown-up lady like Teacher.” Sud- 
denly her face brightened, and she exclaimed, “ But 
I have many kind friends and a dear, dear father 
and mother and a sweet little golden-haired sister, 


so I ought to be as happy as a princess; do you not ~ 


think so?” 

Helen knows that she enjoys many, many bless- 
ings that others do not; so she looks only on the 
bright side, and is content with what she has., As 
the little sunbeams warm and brighten every nook 
and corner into which they shine, so the beams of 
love and joy in Helen’s heart steal into the hearts of 
all those about her, and make them loving and joy- 
ous too. But I forgot; my subject is Helen's pets, 
and I have not said a word about them yet. Well, 
I will begin at once. 

A short time ago Helen spent a few weeks with 
a friend, and when she returned from her visit she 
had a queer-looking basket on her arm. She hur- 
ried away downstairs, and was gone some time; 
and when she came up she said to me in a myste- 
rious whisper, “I have a_ great secret; see if you 
can guess what it is.” I guessed everything I could 
think of, and my utter failure to name the right 
thing pleased her exceedingly. At last she cried 
laughingly, “Oh, mercy me! you will never guess 
it at that rate. Come with me, and I will show 
you.” She led me downstairs; and what do you 
think I found? I don’t believe you could ever 
guess either, so I will tell you. Two little brown 
bantams! a hen and a rooster. They were both 
quite tame, and would perch on Helen’s shoulder, 
and eat out of her hand, much. to her delight. 

A very pretty picture the little girl makes, as she 
sits with both her pets nestled snugly down in her 


lap. She keeps her hand on the rooster’s throat, and | 


whenever he crows feels the vibrations, and laughs 
merrily. “I think it must be a very queer sound,” 
she said the other day. “Does it sound anything 
like ‘cock-a-doodle-do’?”’ Then she tried to imi- 
tate the rooster; and the sounds which she made 
were so very funny that we laughed till the tears 
ran down our cheeks. She tells me that the hen is 
making friends with her canary, and that they sit for 
hours at a time talking to each other. ‘I think,” 
she said, “ when Dick sings so earnestly, that he is 
telling the hen how a great many years ago all the 
canary birds lived on some green, sunny islands far 
out in the deep blue ocean, and were very happy 
among the trees and flowers until one sad day some 
people came and caught them, and took them away 
from their beautiful island home, and shut them up 
in cages. And sometimes when he looks out the 
window, and sees the other birds hopping gayly 
about from place to place, it makes him feel very 
sad, and he wishes that he were free too, so that le 
could choose a mate, and build a snug little nest.” 
Besides the pets that I have already mentioned, 
Helen has many others; and she describes them so 
prettily in a letter which she wrote to me iast sum- 
mer that I will give the letter instead of my own 
words. She says: ‘“ My dear dog Eerie is very fond 
of Teacher and me, and will not willingly be sepa- 
rated from us a moment. When I take a nap, she 
will lie down beside me, if I invite her to do so; 
and the minute Father comes into the house, she 
runs and gets the newspaper for him, for she has 
observed that he always reads the paper. She has 
the same intelligent, loving, expressive eyes that 
poor Lioness had.” Lioness was another dog which 
Helen loved very dearly, and which was accidentally 
shot. ‘ Neddy is as fat and lazy as a donkey can 
be. He gave a funny little sniff when he saw me, 
as though he said, ‘ Dear me, what a tall girl! I 
hope she does not expect me to carry her on my 
back.’ But, oh, I must tell you something which 
will astonish you very much indeed. 1 have a 


splendid pet. It is a beautiful, black, high-spirited 
pony. He has a beautiful arched neck and proud 
eyes. A kind friend sent him to me; and I wish 
you were here so you could see us galloping over 
the fields, and so that you might ride Black Beauty 
yourself.” 

But there is another pet that is far dearer to 
Helen than ary of these. Just before school closed 
last year, her mother wrote that she had a great 
surprise in store for her little daughter. Helen’s 
curiosity knew no bounds, and she could hardly 
wait for the time when she should start for home. 
This is what she wrote me a few weeks after she 
reached Alabama: “ When I had been at home only 
two days the surprise came. Oh, what do you 
think it was? Something very precious, indeed. 
Why, it was the sweetest little brother in the world! 
He is God’s beautiful gift to me. I wish you could 
see him; but Ido not believe you would dare to 
touch him, for he is so tiny and fragile. Mother 
told me I could name him whatever I pleased; so I 
named him Phillips Brooks Keller, because I want 
him always to be kind, gentle, and loving, and make 
every one about him happy, as dear Mr. Brooks 
does. His little hands are like curled up rose-leaves, 
so weak and helpless. 
brown hair.” Q 

So, after all, Helen’s life is not so full of sadness 
as we are apt to suppose. Among the many girls 
at the institution in South Boston there is not one 
who more thoroughly enjoys fun and frolic than 
she; and she enters into their sports and studies as 
heartily as if there were no barriers between her 
and them, In short, she is one of the very few 
who have such a sweet, sunny disposition that they 
are determined to be content and happy under all 
circumstances. 


All else of earth may perish ; love alone 
Not heaven shall find outgrown ! 
OLIVER WENDELL HoumEs. 


“SUGARING OFF.” 
BY K. H. 


Uncie Harry lived on a big farm; and every 
spring since Katie could remember he had brought 
“our folks” a great stone jar full of soft maple 
sugar. How good it was nobody knew as well as 
the children. They used to go down cellar, where 
Katie’s mother kept lots of good things, and dig out 
of the jarma little basinful of soft sugar, when, as 
Katie’s mother said, they were “sugar hungry.” 
But Katie never had been old enough to go to a 
“sugaring off” till this year. Uncle Harry sent 
word that he would come for them all in his big 


sleigh, and take them to the woods; and great was 


the delight of the Herrick family. 

“T s’pose some of ye will get sick eating so much 
new sugar,” said the hired girl, who always scolded. 

It was a bright March day, —“ good sap weather.” 
The sleighing was ‘‘’most gone,” but the wood-sled 
could go anywhere. The farm horses were strong 
and steady; and though they had to go on the side 
of the road, Uncle Harry never tipped over. Oh, 
what fun it was to ride into the woods! The snow 
was not melted there. And now they come to the 
sugar orchard. 

“ What tall. big trees!” said Katie. 

“Yes, they look tall because they stand close 
together. Too. close,” continued. Uncle Harry. 
“Some of them are fifty or sixty feet high. Look 
at the buckets, Katie.” 

There was a pail, as Katie called the. buckets, 
hanging low down. on every tree. 

“Here is the shanty,” John, who was walking in 
front, called out. The smoke was cursing out of 
the chimney of a little wooden house. Uncle Harry 
stopped the horses. Everybody was good-natured ; 
and how they all laughed when Aunt Maria, who 
had come from .the city for a visit, and who was 
sitting on the back seat, which was only a board 
across, tipped back, and fell down between the seat 


He has blue eyes and dark 
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and the end of the sleigh! You could only see the 
white flower on Aunt Maria’s bonnet and the soles 
of her two shoes; but she laughed as hard as any 
one, and John and Mary could hardly pull her out 
for laughing. 

They saw the sap boiling in an “evaporator,” as 
Uncle Harry called a big pan set over a brick arch. 
Katie could n’t understand much about the “self: 
acting valve” that Uncle Harry explained to them ; 
but presently they all went over to the trees, and 
Uncle Harry let Katie taste of the sap. 

“Why, it is nothing but sweetened water,” said 
she, in great surprise. 

Uncle Harry laughed, and said, “When I was a 
boy, there were two or three of us, — Will, Clara, 
and I,—who used to stop every morning on our 
way to school, and drink off all the sap in Mr. 
Goodhue’s buckets. The old man hadn’t many 
trees; and we never thought what a bother it must 
have been to him. . Some cold mornings it was 
frozen, and the sap would be ice; but there was 
always a little in the middle, which was like honey, 
so sweet and good. Iam afraid the old man found 
nothing but water when he got round to look at the 
buckets.” ; 

“T don’t drink nothing but sap when I am in the 
camp,” said Uncle Harry’s hired man. ‘‘I’ll get 
you a drink from this big tree; it is the best one in 
the whole orchard.” 

“Did the sap run fast last night, Jim?” asked 
Uncle Harry. 

“Yes; I was up in the night to see that- the 
buckets didn’t run over.” 

Then Katie stepped into a puddle of water; but 
Uncle Harry picked her up, and said it was n’t any 
matter, she could get dry when they went back to 
the house. 

Now came the real “sugaring off.” They were 
all in Aunt Lucy’s big kitchen. The great kettles 
full of sugar were boiling over the stove; and every 
one of the children had little saucers, and some of 
them had basins full of clean snow. Aunt Lucy 
and Uncle Harry gave them all as much hot sugar 
as they could eat. Bose, the big yellow dog, liked 
sugar just as well as Katie did; and nobody scolded 
because she gave him part of hers when he teazed 
for it. Katie’s father did not like to have dogs or 
children “under foot;” but Uncle Harry did, and 
he got Katie more sugar when hers was gone. He 
showed her how to stir it so it would be most white, 
and he asked, “ Do you like it fine grain, Katie?” 

Katie answered, “I like it any way.” 

Uncle Harry laughed, and said, “ That’s right, 
Katie.” 

Aunt Lucy was watching the syrup boil; and 
Katie went over to the stove to look at the bubbles 
rise higher and higher. Aunt Lucey said, “I will 
make each of you a cake to carry home.” Katie 
thought she would give hers to little Willy, who was 
only three years old, and could n’t come; but Aunt 
Lucy had a little one all ready for him. 

“Have you had a good time, Katie?” Uncle 
Harry asked, as they were going home. 

Katie did n’t answer. She snugged up to him, 
for she was getting sleepy; but she thought after- 
wards how happy they had all been, for nobody had 
spoken a cross word all day long. 


HAPPY MOODS. —1. 


BY LUCY N. COOKE. 

“Let us have a happy mood to-night, Mamma,” 
said Ruth, as she and little Marian were being 
snugly tucked in bed and kissed for the night. 

“Happy Moods” were stories of a long-ago 
time, when mamma was herself a little girl; and 
the name had come from a picture Ruth had dearly 
loved to look at when a small, wee girl. The name 
of the picture was ‘“ Happy Moods of Happy Chil- 
dren;” and because the children looked so very 
happy and contented, her little mind associated the 
picture with the quiet delight of bed-time stories. 

Mamma was obliged to limit the stories to one for 
each night; for by the time that was told the fairies 


from Shadow-Town were waiting to close little eye- 


lids that were heavy with sleep, and to give sweet - 


rest to little bodies that had been busily active since 
early morning. 

“Yes; a happy mood, please, Mamma,” echoed 
Marian. “Tell about the long s’eigh-wide you 
took wiv Grandpa.” 

“My Papa was a doctor,’ began Mamma, “and 
had to be from home much of the time attending 
his sick people. 

“Tn the pleasant summer weather I liked very 
much to go with him, as he drove from house to 
house. Sometimes we would take my baby sister 
Belle with us. Belle could not yet stand alone, but 
could very well sit on the seat by my side, while 
Papa made his visits. I liked to feel I could be 
trusted with her care. 

“One day he stopped at a house, and perhaps 
fearing the horse might not stand quietly, he laid 
the robe upon the ground, and lifted Belle and me 
on to it. He had but just gone into the house, when 
I saw some cows coming down the street; and I 
was very much frighttened. What could I do? I 
must not leave my little sister to call Papa; and 
she was too heavy for me to carry to a safe place. 
I tried to stand by her; but when the cows were very 
near, [ran toasafe place. The cows walked quietly 
by on the farther side of the street, and no harm 
was done; but I have always remembered my 
cowardly act.” 

“But that isn’t the s’eigh-wide, Mamma,” sug- 
gests Marian. 

“Oh, no; that had a better ending. Well, the 
night of the sleigh-ride Papa came in just before 
dark, and said: ‘Dot, I’m going to Grandpa’s to- 
night; would you like to go with me?’ 

“Grandpa lived on a farm ten miles away, and 
Mamma was there, because Aunt Mary was very 
ill. It was to see her that Papa was going so late 
at night. 

“When Papa asked me that question, I jumped 
up and down and clapped my hands. ‘Oh, may I? 
may I?’ I exclaimed. 

“<«Yes; you may go, answered Papa, ‘if youll 
agree to bear a great deal of wrapping-up, and to 
sit on the sleigh-bottom under the robe. It is very 
cold.’ 

“This was not so agreeable, for I disliked very 
much to be made into a great bundle of wrappings, 
that would not let me move or hardly breathe; and 
I had hoped to sit by Papa’s side, and know just 
what an evening sleigh-ride seemed like. However, 
I could not think of being left at home, and so I 
submitted to Papa’s conditions. 

“T remember wondering, when we were tucked 
in, and ready to start, if I could possibly endure to 
sit still for two hours under that robe. Then some- 
thing must have happened to me, for in about a 
minute, or what seemed a minute to me, I heard 
Papa say, ‘Here we are, Dot;’ and, sure enough, 
there we were at Grandpa’s house. 

“Grandpa was coming out with the lantern. I 
was carried in to a warm, bright room; and every- 
body began smiling and talking tome. The table 
was waiting for Papa, and some nice-smelling tea 
steamed from the tea-pot. 

“The memory-picture of this time has always 
been a happy one to me; and more clear and dis- 
tinct than all the other faces, I see Mamma’s bright, 
loving look of welcome.” 

“But you didn’t know much about that sleigh- 
ride, after all, did you Mamma?” says Ruth. 
“Why you must have been asleep most all of 
the time.” 


BIRDS, BEES, AND FLOWERS. 
BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 


Birps, bees, and flowers, —how naturally our 
thoughts connect them! Yet does it often occur to 
my readers that without the first two we should lack 
many of our favorite plants, and those, too, whose 
brilliant coloring and delicate odor give us most de- 
light? One of the most wonderful facts in science 


study is this revelation of the interchange of gifts 
between animals and plants. 

Flowers have been classified in two groups, 
whose names, of Greek derivation, signify “ wind- 
fertilized ” and “ insect-fertilized,” or, more correctly 
translated, ‘ wind-lovers ” and “insect-lovers.” 

Wind-fertilized flowers seldom attract us by their 
beauty. Their colors are dull, and they lack odor. 
Such are the grasses, flowers of the chestnut, oak, 
walnut, ete. 

It is far different with insect-fertilized flowers. 
We love the bright hues—scarlet, yellow, pink, 
and blue—of roses, verbenas, nasturtiums, and 
hundreds of others; and as we bury our noses 
in petals sweet with redolent perfume, it rarely 
occurs to us that other creatures than ourselves can 
find attraction and delight in color and odor. Yet 
the fact is that this brilliancy of coloring, this deli- 
cate incense hid in petals and stamens were intended 
to lure to the showy blossoms in garden and field 
other eyes and tastes than ours. 

Bees and other insects are drawn to them likewise 
by their bright colors, hidden stores of nectar, and 
sweet smell; and in thrusting their bodies inside 
the flower they unconsciously do a work that we, 
with all our skill and intellect, would fail in attempt- 
ing to do. How do they do it? We must con- 
sider a little the structure of a flower in order to 
understand, 

The real purpose of every flower is to produce 
a seed whereby another plant may be brought forth, 
and the life of the plant perpetuated. Now, in 
order to produce a seed, two parts of the flower are 
necessary. These are called “stamens ” and “pis- 
til.” The pistil contains one or more small cases, 
called “ovaries;” and the stamens contain small 
grains of a substance like yellow powder, called 
“pollen.” These pollen grains may be rough, 
strung with tiny threads, or very moist, — in some 
way adapted to stick to the body, legs, or feet of an 
insect. 

Now let us watch a bee as he flies toward a clus- 
ter of nasturtiums. See! He thrusts his head far 
into the slender tube of the flower in his hunt for 
honey therein concealed. He knows just where to 
look for it without losing time, but you and I 
wouldn’t. What, gone already? Yes; but not so 
quickly but that the yellow powder which touched 
his wings and legs as ie brushed hard against the 
stamens in his search for sweets has adhered to 
them. Whereis he now? Oh, at the same busi- 
ness again in other blossoms. But, Master Bee, 
where is the powder now? Some of it has caught 
on to the sticky cushion close beside your head in 
blossom No. 2. 

What’ will happen now? You may go on your 
way, buzzing and humming as loudly as you please, 
because you are doing that for which you were 
created, although you only know that youare laying 
up a store of honey for winter. We know that the 
sticky yellow pollen will find its way down through 
the cushion where it was caught into a little seed- 
case waiting for it, and in due time a seed will be 
formed, bearing within itself that subtle power 
called life; and then, with proper surroundings, 
another plant will spring up, and in turn produce 
seed needed for self-preservation. If we keep these 
same plants indoors, where no open window will 
admit bees and other winged insects, what will 
follow? The little seed-cases will wait in vain for 
the golden pollen grains, and never become seeds ; 
and the plant must be reproduced in some other 
way. 


GCOLDEN WORDS. 


“Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.” 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR'S CH 


We are pleased to be able to offer in this 
number of Every OrHer SUNDAY an accurate 
picture of the famous Bunker Hill Monument, 
and to give with it the interesting letter from the 
president of the Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion, ‘The position which ex-Mayor Lincoln fills 
with such marked ability has been occupied by 
Robert C. Winthrop, General Devens, and others 
equally conspicuous. 

Somewhat in contrast to the monument picture 
is the cut of the three dogs, which we have titled 
“Sharp Eyes, Security, and Sagacity.” We are 
indebted for this striking illustration to the presi- 
dent of the Security Safe Deposit Company, of 
Boston, Mr, E. R. Andrews. He is quite a pho- 
tographer, and had this photograph taken from 
life ; and as these dogs are so suggestive of watch- 
fulness and security, it has been adopted as the 
trademark of the company. They never sleep. 
It is a picture which we are sure will delight the 
little ones, and perchance the elders. 

The article on “ Helen Keller’s Pets” is a very 
happy sequel to the longer, illustrated article 
which we gave some weeks ago. ‘The interest 
in this wonderful child does not decrease; and out 
of her blindness and darkness she seems to be 
stirring and uplifting the sentiments and affec- 
tions of the whole country. 

The series of excellent articles on “Saints,’’ 
with the lexends which have become so famous, is 
continued in this number by our valued contribu- 
tor, Mrs. Gilman. 

The readers of Every OruEer Sunpay will 
welcome with great pleasure the article on “ Battle 
of the Flowers,” not only because of its intrinsic 
worth and the interest of the subject, but because 
it is from Rev. Mr. Spaulding, to whom the read- 
ers looked in days past with confidence for the 
supply of good things in the columns of this 
paper. Mr. Spaulding is gradually working his 
way east, and will soon be among his friends in 
New England. 

The next number of our paper will conclude 
the current volume. Every year there are twenty- 
two numbers assigned to each volume, and a little 
vacation is taken by the editor and the printer, 
about the time that the schools are breaking up 
for the summer rest. We confess that this work 
in EvErY OrHEer Sunpay is so interesting that 
the editor sees the time coming for the termina- 
tion of the volume with considerable dissatisfac- 
tion. He wishes to say to all, young and old, 
that he has thoroughly enjoyed his editorial posi- 
tion, and the many pleasant. relations which it 
brings, with schools and churches. He promises 
the subscribers and readers of EVERY OTHER 
SunpAY many excellent features for the next 
volume. ‘Various individuals, well known in lit- 
erary and educational departments, have promised 
to write for the columns of this paper during the 
volume of 1892-3. In view of the plans thus 
outlined, the editor naturally hopes that there 
willbe a cordial co-operation with him by sub- 
scription and support during the year to come. 


OUTLOOK. 


Tuer Boston anniversary weel was full of spirit. 
The attendance at all the meetings was larger than 
for several years past. While nothing can be re- 
corded of a specially exciting character, the whole 
tenor of the week’s doings is of a very satisfactory 
kind. On every hand there were reports of larger 


work done and greater plans made, and as a result 
there seemed to be a fresh inspiration in every one. 

Among the notable meetings was that of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society, at King’s Chapel, on 
Thursday afternoon. The place was crowded, and 
many stood throughout. The President of the 
Society, Rev. Mr. Horton, made an introductory 
address, and was followed by Rev. John Cuckson, 
subject, “A Better Study of the Bible;” Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, subject, “Sunday Schools and 
Our Cause ;” Rev. T. R. Slicer, subject, “ Religious 
Nurture in Sunday Schools;” Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, subject, “Character-Building in Sunday 
Schools ;’”’ Rev. W. W. Fenn, subject, ‘‘ Enthusiasm 
and Hope in Sunday-School Workers.” 

A very good account was given in the Christian 
Register; but the speeches have been fully reported, 
and may be given to the public in a complete form 
at some future day. 


ANOTHER bueeaaeeal mrecting: in the interest of 
Sunday-School affairs, was the afternoon gathering 
of Sunday-School teachers in the parlor of the 
Second Church, Copley Square. There was a very 
good attendance, and close attention given to the 
paper by Miss Brooks on “Improved Sunday-School 
Library in Spain,” and to the several speakers who 
followed. The entire session was devoted to the con- 
sideration of Sunday-School libraries: What ought 
to be in them; how they should be conducted 4 


Ir is the hope of the: Unwarten Sunday-School 
Society to hold a reception hereafter, each anniver- 
sary week, to Sunday-School workers, ministers, 
superintendents, teachers, librarians, and all in any 
way concerned in the conduct of that work. There 
has been a great need for some such assembly, 
where the isolated workers, who grow somewhat 
discouraged, may come together and take fresh 
heart and learn new methods, and set themselves 
more confidently toward the future of their schools. 
It is proposed to hold this session at a favorable 
time during anniversary week, and to join to its 
sessions of sociability. and ete a collation. 


* & 
THE new movement at McMillin, Washington, in- 


cludes a promising Sunday School. At the annual 
meeting A. D. Hale was chosen Superintendent ; 
Assistant-Superintendent, W. V. Horneady ; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Miss Katie McCutcheon ; Libra- 
rian, Miss Linnie Hale. For such a new affair the 
average attendance report is very creditable. The 
average during the year was twenty-six. The school 
has been using, for text-book, Spaulding’s ‘ Teach- 
ings of Jesus ” for all the classes except the primary 
department, and for that, Mrs. Colburn’s Illustrated 
Primer. A vote of thanks was given to the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society for the help it had 
rendered in several ways. 
eo & 

Tue growing results of Sunday-School work on 
the Pacific coast received a new impetus last month 
in the second meeting of the Pacific Coast Unitarian 
Sunday-School Union. A more complete organiza- 
tion was effected, plans were talked over, and officers 
elected for the ensuing year, with Mr. Charles A. 
Murdock, of San Francisco, President. Papers were 
read by Rev. H. G. Spaulding, Mrs. 8. 8. B. Yule, 
of Oakland. Addresses were given by Rev. Horatio 
Stebbins, Thomas Van Ness, George R. Dobson, 
and E: B. Payne. We welcome this new organi- 
zation into the fraternity of the Sunday-School 
workers, and we express our ardent hopes for a 


successful career. 


GLEANINGS., 


Mrs. Humenry-Warp has become a Sunday- 
School teacher, which is a significant fact, for it 
must be clear to her that the theories and views 
which she has presented in books of fiction are 
worthy of trial in the midst of a rough community 
where the boys and girls are preparing a future for 
good or evil. 


_ winter. 


Tue Universalist Sunday-School Helper for June 
devotes nearly all of the preliminary notes to the 
subject of the international system. On the whole, 
Dr. Safford defends this system, and claims that it is 
not really losing so much foothold as is frequently 
claimed. His opinion is that the system as a whole 
is better for the Universalists than anything they are 
likely to prepare with their present equipment, and 
adds that ‘the general, the sublime attraction to us, 
in the international system, is the fact that the Pro- 
testant Sunday Schools of the world are now en- 
gaged in its study... . ‘ Why,’ it is asked, ‘do we 
Universalists, outcasts and heretics as we are, adhere 
to the international scheme?’ The above is our 
answer.” 


QUESTION-BOX. 


[Znquiries‘on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday Schools are invited for this department. Address 
“ Every Other Sunday Question-Box, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston.”’] 


Will the Sunday-School Society hold a meeting at 
Weirs this swnmer ? 

Such is the plan now. One day is to be given to 
the Alliance, Guilds, and Sunday-School Society ; 
and these three organizations will make the most of 
the time, arranging the sessions in the best way, and 
ee as notable a list of speakers as possible. 

* & & 
When will the new Tune and Service Book be ready ? 


Not, at the earliest, before the middle of next 
It is the intention of the committee having 
the book in charge, to make haste slowly, and to 
offer, at last, the best production of careful selection 
and compilation. 

* & 

Can you tell me of some recent book containing choice 
selections of prose and poetry relating to sorrow and 
comfort ? 

Rev. M. J. Savage’s ‘little volume, entitled “ Light 
on The Cloud,” is always satisfying; but a new 
collection of similar character has been issued by 
the Unitarian Association this spring. It is edited 
by Mrs. Katharine Paine Sutton, and appears in a 
beautiful binding. The taste and judgment dis- 
played in the choice of extracts are of the highest ; 
every page contains some helpful thought expressed 
in rare diction. It is a book of many portals open- 
ing into light and joy. The title is, “Leaves of 
Healing,” and the price, $1.00. 

* # & 

Did you not make a mistake in your paragraph on the 
Leominster Sunday School ? 

Yes, we did! The leader of the music in the 
primary department is Mrs. Hamilton Mayo, who 
is Miss Peirce’s most faithful and efficient partner. 
Many will recall Mrs. Mayo as Miss Laura Merriam. 
Her fitness and qualifications for the place she fills 
are known of all, and fortunate indeed are the chil- 
dren to have her as a teacher and friend, . 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


THE uniform subscription price of Every OrHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 
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